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an impenetrable misty veil. Assam, however, is beyond
the reach of the hot winds, which in May and June con-
vert many parts of the peninsula into a glowing furnace.
It abounds in coal, iron of excellent quality, sulphur, salt,
and petroleum, and after the rainy season the natives
search the streams for the gold-dust brought down with
the alluvia from the hills.

The Central Provinces and JSerar.

The Deccan, in the largest sense of the term geo-
graphically, is distributed politically between the Central
Provinces, forming a portion of the Bengal Presidency,
and the two southern Presidencies of Madras and Bombay,
together with the Native States, of which by far the most
important are the Nizam's Dominions and Mysore.

The Central Provinces form a British enclave almost
everywhere cut off from British territory proper by inter-
vening feudatory States. But the broad political bound-
aries are the Chota-Nagpore States of Bengal on the north,
the tributary Native States (of which some belong to the
Orissa province and others to the Madras Presidency) on
the east, the Nizam's territory on the south, the Central
India Agency on the west and north-west. They form
an irregular square (almost a triangle) about 600 miles
long east and west, by 500 north and south, with a total
area, including the Berars, of over 130,000 square miles.
They constitute the northern portion of the Decean
plateau, here divided into two sections by the Satpura
range, with a mean elevation of 1500 to 20-00 feet, and
a general eastward tilt But the surface is everywhere
diversified with hilly plains and river valleys, and on the
south it is enclosed by the upland Bastar tract reaching
from the coast to the Godavari, and stretching thence,
under different names, westwards to the Khandeish plateau.